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from the workshop to the Treasury Bench,, and he isso.
was laudably anxious that others should be provided
with the training which he had had to provide for
himself. Mr. Mundella shares with Mr. Forster
the credit of bringing into school the children of
the labouring poor.

Not less important to the working classes than
this supplementary Education Act was the official
encouragement of thrift by the new Postmaster-
General. Mr. Fawcett had been urged both in and
out of Parliament to accept small deposits below
the fixed limit of a shilling for the Post Office
Savings Banks. To this proposal the Treasury
objected on economic grounds. But Mr. Fawcett, sm.ui m-
the most practical of Ministers,, was not easily
baffled. He issued blank slips, to which penny
stamps could be fixed one by one until there
were twelve, when the nearest Post Office could
legally receive them as an investment. The success SOY. is.
of this experiment was so great that by the end of
the financial year more than half-a-million slips had
been received, and more than two hundred new
accounts had in consequence been opened. The
increase steadily continued, and even children were
tempted by such simple means to invest in large
numbers their little savings.1 Much as constitu-
tional jealousy has limited the powers of an English
Minister, there are some important things which
he can do without applying to Parliament, and
Fawcett's successful career at the Post Office could
not have begun better than with this admirable
stroke off his own bat.

Before the rising of Parliament the political
horizon was clouded by the serious illness of the
Prime Minister. On the 2nd of August, while the
Lords were debating the Compensation for Dis-
turbance Bill, he was pronounced to be suffering

1 Stephen's Life of Paweett, pp. 481-432.